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GROUPS FROM WILKIE’S “ VILLAGE FESTIVAL.” — No, III. 


As a balance to the boisterous fun and rural 
merriment—the comedy of the scene—in 
which our readers have already sympa- 
thized, Wilkie, in this third group, has de- 
picted a somewhat tragical event. A man 
who chooses the muddy, puddling locality 
of a pump, of all places, to lie down in, is a 
hardened sinner, and too often, it is to be 
indulges in such eccentricities. Lon- 

don folks, like Sheridan, have odd leanings 
towards gutters after supping with choice 
friends ; and we must not be too hard on our 
country friend the gardener here, who is 
snoring away, unconscious that his bed is 
not'a bed of roses, not of flock, feathers, or 
even straw, but a soft, cold, damp puddle. 
Poor fellow! how he will suffer from the 
lumbago, and make solemn vows—to he 
broken as soon as he gets well again—that 
he will eschew the tempter Boniface, and 
his’ enticing, bedevilling, sparkling, dear, 
clear ale. Who can doubt that, notwith- 
standing these erring pranks of his, he will 
be well and kindly nursed, properly sham- 
pooed, rubbed and cosetted with flannel, by 
that good old creature, (the hero and heroine 
of this group are clearly not very juvenile, ) 
who’ could not get here in time, like her 
younger neighbour, to prevent all this mis- 
chief. He is a lucky fellow to have such a 
as nurse in his forthcoming torture ; the 
ellow hardly merits it, for we may see that 
his bad habits keep’ his goat wife in but 
shabby garments ; yet, with all his ill treat- 
ment, what a kind, anxious expressjen his 
ner has for him, even in the midst of 

er woe at his misdeeds. - Is he not an ex- 
ample that, whilst all our ills are our own, 
it is Heaven that sends us blessed comforts 

to soothe them ? 

She leads a ehubby grandchild by the 
hand, to help, with his little means,’ to get 
ther home. Next to his wife, the gar- 

ener has no friend more true than. his dog 
there. Beaten, sometimes half-starved, still 
the we beast, out of sheer gratitude and 
fidelity, is present, a watchful ian at the 
side of his stupified master. dog even 
looks sorry for him. The other figures of 
this group seem to have been introduced 
rather with a view of improving the eom- 
position than of elucidating the story. Two 
boys, one holding the official post of\junior 
pot-boy to the establishment, are lying on 
the ground, observing the condition of the 


sleeping man. There .is a strong, useful 
girl performing the part of nurse to a baby ; 
but, as the first has her back towards us, 
and as the latter is too young to express an 
opinion of the scene before it, we are unable 
to the any further account of them. 

n the background we catch a glimpse of 
a tuneful 


vathy, Y, enjoying, with hearty ae 


en I took up with poaching 
sung in true minor key by the rustic 
Apollo of the party. fresh cargo of 
liquor and provender is arriving,’as we see 
by the figures who are mounting the stairs 
well laden. - - 

This painting is a fair specimen of 
Wilkie’s peculiar invention, and seems to 
us completely to illustrate the observati 
of a judicious critic in‘the Spectator; who 
says, “ Wilkie was a great painter of petty 
incidents; his fancy was homely and ma- 
terial, and never rose to the height of a 
lofty theme. _He seems to have conceived 
no subject, however humble, in the abstract 
or as a whole, but to. have aceum a 
number ‘of little’ points, from -which he 
selected such as suited his purpose. These 
he combined.with great judgment, and pre- 
sented:'with’ extraordinary ‘force and dis- 
tinctness; for his perception was mi i 
both “in ‘intensity and minuteness. 
mental Vision was shortsighted, so to speak ; 
hence his conceptions ‘were limited in their 

and pinned down to details: “He de- 
picted what he saw with marvellous fidelity 
and consummate skill; but’ in observing 
character he had a quicker eye for little 
peculiarities than broad, distinguishing 
traits: he was extremely felicitous im ex- 
— m ec and sensation. 
most every person in his picturés is‘ac- 
tually en in doing something ;- ‘this 
conveys that impression of ‘life and 
‘which ‘constitutes the interest of Wilkie’s 
pictures, and contributes so greatly to their 
‘popularity. Nearly every one of his paint- 
ings has be weg ager ties ints are 
mostly. ular. wer mastery 
of his pein and the refinement of: his 
art, were undoubtedly important elements 
in his success: no painter, indeed, owed 
more to elaboration and finish than Wilkie.” 

We have not in the Vi Festival an 
one great point of leading interest on whi 
the whole turns, but an ion of in- 
cidents appropriate to a scene, almost 
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any one of which is sufficient to constitute 
a separate picture, and might be so consi- 
dered without losing its interest. First, 
there is the girl in the balcony, having burnt 
her lips with her first taste of spirit ; next, 
below, the arrival of the traveller in the 
porch ; third, the landlord frothing out ale 
for a customer; fourth, the wife leading 
home her lively spouse ; fifth, the scene at 
the bench; sixth, the pump group; and 
lastly, the company assembled inside the 
house. : 

The execution of the painting, though 
highly elaborated in parts,—see the extreme 
finish of the shrimps,—has greater breadth 
than most of Wilkie’s paintings. It is a 
fine specimen of his first and own style, 
and was painted in 1811. It has been en- 
graved in mezzotint, a medium very suit- 
able to the painter’s treatment of the picture ; 
but to enjoy it fully we advise all our 
readers, who are able, to go to the National 
Gallery, on one of the first four days of the 
week (it is closed on the other two), where 
they will find it in the first room on the right 
of the passage. When they go to see this 
picture, they will probably see others, so we 
may advise them to take with them one of 
Felix Summerly’s Handbooks to the Na- 
tional Gallery, which can be purchased at 
half, and even a quarter, the price of the 
official catalogue. 





Original Communications. 


GEOLOGY. 
CHANGES IN THE CLIMATE OF THE GLOBE. 
(Continued from p. 103.) 

Amonc the various changes of an important 
character by which we may distinguish the 
old from the- new world, are those first 
brought to light by the examination of 
many animal and vegetable remains found 
in the secondary formation of rocks. There 
are certain well-known types of organiza- 
tion, long familiar to the botanist and zoolo- 
gist, which clearly point out the geogra- 
phical distribution of plants and animals, 
and the particular climate under which 
plants and animals survive, and afford in 
the science of geology the most direct 
proofs of the particular conditions under 
which many of the newer rocks have been 
formed ; for example, it is found that those 
hills which lie at the foot of the cw chain 
of the Apennine mountains in Italy, con- 
tain shells which greatly exceed in size the 
same. species now inhabiting the waters 
of the Mediterranean; shewing that the 
fossil shells must have lived in a climate 
more favourable than the present one to 
their complete development. Shells still 
live in the Indian Ocean, attaining the full 
size of those found in the sub- Apennines — 
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a conclusive evidence that those now living 
in the Mediterranean sea are stunted in 
their growth for the want of the condi- 
tions which the present Indian Ocean fur- 
nishes, and which must also have been sup- 
plied at a former period to those now found 
imbedded in the rocks of Italy. 

In the lacustrine deposits of central and 
northern Europe extinct quadrupeds are 
met with, such as the mammoth, (a species 
of elephant,) while in proceeding from the 
older to the newer formations, races of 
animals are found, not known to exist at 
any other epoch of the earth’s history : its 
inhabitants appear to have completely 
changed ; certain genera have at times dis- 
appeared, and others have occupied their 
place, and such changes have frequently oc- 
cured, not only with animal but also with 
vegetable life. 

It appears just to infer that the same or 
a similar change of climate to that which 
has caused certain species of shells to de- 
generate in size in the Mediterranean sea, 
or to disappear altogether, may have also 
contributed to the annihilation of certain 
land animals which formerly inhabited the 
northern regions of the globe. It has been 
argued, however, that the mammoth may 
have wandered too far north, and by acci- 
dent have become buried in the frozen soil 
of Siberia ; but the absurdity of the suppo- 
sition will at once appear if we remember 
that the number of elephants now living on 
the earth is considered to be greatly in- 
ferior to that found fossil in the northern 
latitudes. 

From these facts we must conceive great 
changes to have taken place in the arctic 
regions. At present nothing exhibits itself 
but the wild and sterile characters of nature. 
Mountains upon mountains of snow and ice 
rear their heads to an unseen height in end- 
less profusion, throughout a dreary expanse, 
where.man never fixes a dwelling place, 
and vegetation is altogether unknown. At 
former periods, however, conditions must 
have been widely different; vegetation 
must have sprung forth in luxuriant plenty ; 
the same delicate shrubs, beautiful foliage, 
and rich pasturage, which now adorn the 
tract of the modern elephant, must have 
given nourishment and support to immense 
herds of mammiferous animals, 

Siberia may have for: many ages pos- 
sessed a uniform temperature ; but after 
certain changes in the configuration of the 
arctic land, become subject to extremely 
severe winters. The valleys may have been 
clothed in summer with abundant vegeta- 
tion, and herds of herbivorous animals may 
have often been surprised and buried in 
snow and ice by descending avalanches in 
the winter, as now often happens in the 

Alpine districts of Switzerland. Bridges of 
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snow are found filling up the many crevices 
and fissures with which the arctic regions 
abound; and animals migrating, or being 
pursued by beasts of prey, the snow by giving 
way may have precipitated them into the 
body of the glacier below. In this way it 
is at once easy and satisfactory to be able 
to account for the existence of the very 
great numbers of those imbedded animals. 

Proofs of the change of climate on the 
earth’s surface are also derivable from the 
remains of many animals strictly analogous 
to those of hot climates; gigantic reptiles 
far exceeding in size any now known to 
exist in the torrid zone, and the immense 
number of chambered shells now found 
fossil, produce complete evidence of a 
former highly elevated temperature, where, 
at the present day, it is very moderate. But 
the most extraordinary evidence of an ex- 
tremely hot climate is furnished by the 
examination of the ancient coal deposits. 
The flora of the coal beds consist chiefly 
of large cryptogamic plants ten feet high, 
and five or six inches in diameter, and tree 
ferns allied to them from forty to eighty 
feet high. Of this class of vegetables, all 
found, at present, in the colder climates, are 
stunted in their growth and dimensions! 
while those in the hottest parts of the world 
attain a great size, but still much inferior 
to the fossilized forms of the coal forma- 
tions. 

- An elevated and uniform temperature and 
great humidity in the air are the conditions 
most favourable for the predominance and 
great size of these plants within the torrid 
zone at the present day ; and when we find 
the fossil flora to have attained so prodi- 
gious a dimension, we must allow that they 
sprung forth under a temperature of climate 
greatly elevated above any known in our 
own times. Those plants are not confined 
to a small space of the earth, as if they had 
been accidentally floated into seas and lakes ; 
for the coal plants found in North America 
and Greenland are referrible to ferns found 
in the coal mines of Europe. The fossil 

lants and chambered shells of Melville 

sland and Baffin’s Bay are strictly ana- 
logous to those found in this country. This 
is, perhaps, the most striking fact connected 
with the present subject, that at those 
northern latitudes there should have lived 
chambered shells and aborescent plants 

iting an elevation of temperature un- 
equalled by that of our tropics. 

None deny the existence of this highly 
elevated temperature at the time when 
those coal plants flourished ; but many have 
endeavoured to account for the change in 
climate by a variety of curious and in- 
genious hypothesis. Some have declared a 
derangement in the earth’s axis of rotation 
to be the cause, but astronomers are now 
agreed as to the fallacy of any such supposi- 
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tion, and view it as being quite incompatible 
with the acknowledged laws of equilibrium ; 
besides, if such change in the axis of rota- 
tion had ever taken place, the bulge of the 
ancient equator would still be visible, and be 
seen crossing the present equator in two 
points; but no such irregularity exists in 
the form of the globe. Other philosophers 
have in a similar manner endeavoured to 
account for such changes by conceiving the 
earth’s axis to have been perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic ; but this is subject 
to the same objection as before given. 
Another and a very large class of persons 
attempt to offer an explanation of the 
change which has taken place by the 
hypothesis of the earth at its creation 
being in a state of fluidity, and red-hot, and 
ever since to have been cooling down, con- 
tracting in dimensions, and acquiring a solid 
crust. But this hypothesis of the former 
incandescence of the globe will be found 
still less tenable than either of the former 
two. We can have no idea of an incan- 
descent, or fluid and red-hot body, discon- 
nected with a powerful inherent repulsive 
agency, like to that now manifesting itself 
in volcanic eruptions. The earth then, in 
such a state, could never have existed, 
because, if it have a certain energy at present, 
that must have been greater at every 
former epoch, and consequently the repul- 
sive body could never have confined itself, 
and the formation of a crust would have 
been impossible, and in direct opposition to 
the nature of the assumption itself. 

But even admitting the possibility of a 
crust to be formed under those circum- 
stances, still there are other difficulties con- 
nected with the hypothesis. If we conceive 
the existence of a crust, containing a red- 
hot fluid, in the process of cooling down, it 
is evident that the molten matter, while 
undergoing refrigeration, would attach itself 
to the crust of the earth, and in assuming 
the solid state, would contract in dimension, 
and consequently leave a hollow space in 
the interior of the globe. It can be proved 
by the laws of physical astronomy, that if 
we suppose the globe to have in its interior 
a large spherical or other shaped space, and 
that partially filled with incandescent 
matter, then the molten fluid would all be 
accumulated on the side of the earth Sve 
is next to the sun, consequen 
earth’s axis of rotation would oe pass 
through the centre of the globe, and’ not 
only that, but as the matter occ “the 
interior hollow of the earth would 
keep to that side of the globe which igne 
to the sun, the matter within wo 
continually shifting its place, and t 
the axis of rotation constantly al ‘its 
position. Hence, since it is distinetly 
known that the axis of rotation 
does pass through the centre of the earth 
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and never changes its position, the argument 
against the hypothesis of the former incan- 
descence of the globe is perfectly conclusive 


and satisfactory. We shall notice still 
another suggestion offered by a continental 
writer, to explain the changes of tempera- 
ture which have taken place since the 
formation of the coal measures, and that is, 
the supposition that since those remote 
periods our solar system may have suffered 
a gradual transition into colder regions of 
space, and not only have the arctic regions 
of the globe experienced a lower character 
of climate, but the whole surface of the 
earth generally. Such conjectures - are 
often very plausible, but they must be 
viewed as only relieving the mind from the 
labour of investigating the actual opera- 
tions of nature; and to adopt them as a 
proper elucidation of the internal changes 
of an embryo world, and to overlook the 
effects which existing laws are capable of 
producing, must be viewed as unphilo- 
sophical and unjust. 

If we wish to arrive at a correct theory 
of the distribution of heat over the globe, 
we must take within our grasp the whole 
circumference of our planet ; we must not 
regard the climate of any one country or 
district as a type of the temperature of 
others. Meteorology was first studied in 
central Europe, and theories on the radia- 
tion of heat were adopted, which, when ap- 
plied to America and other countries, were 
quite inadequate to account for the various 

henomena there witnessed. Then since it 

as been found that observations made upon 
the whole of Europe were too limited to in- 
fer the temperature of other countries of 
the world, so, in like manner, ought caution 
to be exercised in assuming the temperature 
of the present era to be an index pointing 
out the conditions of former epochs, without 
considering the striking alterations which 
other influences may effect. 

It is known that those places, whether 
land or water, which have equal tempera- 
tures, are neither parallel to the equator 
nor at equal distances from it. In the 60th 
parallel in Greenland there is a more 
rigorous climate than in Lapland, which is 
12 degrees further north; the principal 
cause of this difference is, that Greenland is 
connected with the polar circle by a large 
tract of land, elevated from three to five 
thousand feet, while, on the other hand, 
Lapland is separated from the arctic regions 
by a wide expanse of ocean. The ocean 
has a strong tendency to moderate the 
climate and warm the adjacent land, while 
the elevated mountains of North America, 
rearing their lofty heads into the colder 
regions of the atmosphere, become a great 
receptacle of ice and snow, attract, con- 
dense, and con vapours, and communi- 
cate their frigid influence to the adjacent 
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districts. The mountains of Northern 
America do therefore produce quite the 
opposite effect on its climate that the 
Northern Ocean does upon the climate of 
Europe. But when land is situated be- 
tween the equator and the 40th parallel of 
latitude the very opposite effect is produced ; 
for the surface, being exposed to the vertical 
rays of the sun, absorbs a large quantity of 
heat, and by radiation diffuses its intense 
and sultry fumes to the surrounding land 
and water. The configuration of the earth’s 
surface forms, therefore, a most important 
feature in the determination of climate. 

Ice is said to be found at the depth of 
four feet, in summer, at the mouth of Hayes 
River, which lies in the same latitude with 

of Britain. The predominance of ice 
in the southern regions is also very remark- 
able. In the island of Georgia there is 
rpetual snow at the level of the-sea, and 
the highest mountains in Scotland, which 
are four degrees nearer to the pole, do 
not attain the limit of perpetual snow. 
Whenever a great extent of land is collected 
in the polar regions the cold augments, and 
the same thing happens where there is an 
increase of sea about the tropics; on the 
contrary, if the conditions be reversed the 
heat would be greater. 

If, therefore, the form and configuration 
of the earth’s surface be constantly altering, 
there must likewise be a continual fluctua- 
tion ofclimate. The whole land, continents, 
and islands of the globe, occupy something 
less than one-fourth of its surface, and it 
happens that one of the hemispheres has 
much more than its average portion of land, 
and some of that land about 15,000 feet in 
height, which alone proves, that, in the pre- 
sent configuration of the earth’s surface, 
the climate is far below that which would 
exist in its mean or ordinary state. If the 
land between the poles and the 30th paral- 
lels of latitude be compared with that 
situated between the same parallels and the 
equator, it will be found that at present 
there is not only more than the mean de- 
gree of cold in the polar regions, but like- 
wise less than the average quantity of heat 
generated between the tropics; and hence 
the confirmation of the proposition, that 
ever since the period when the deposition of 
the last-formed stratum, or, more properly, 
series of rocks, commenced, the temperature 
has been gradually diminishing up to our 
own time. 

Were we to suppose the greater part of 
Southern Europe to subside into the sea, 
and that there should arise between Siberia 
and the North Pole an extent of land of 
equalarea and height, the change would have 
upon Europe the effect of lowering its 
temperature to that of America ; but let us 
carry the supposition still further, and sup- 
pose Mexico, with its mountains rising to 

















the height of 12,000. feet, to be converted 
into sea, and let the Himalaya mountains 
with the whole of Hindostan and Arabia 
sink down into the Indian Ocean, and ket 
an equal extent of territory with mountains 
of the same vast height occupy the Northern 
Sea, from Greenland to the Orkney Islands, 
such change would greatly reduce the 
earth’s temperature at the equator, and as- 
tonishingly augment and generate large 
quantities of ice and snow on the elevated 
mountains of the New Continent, and it is 
probable that the whole sea from the poles 
to the parallels of 40 degrees would be 
frozen over. This refrigeration of the 
polar regions from the supposed distri- 
bution of land and water would immedi- 
ately communicate its cooling influence to 
the tropics, and thence to the opposite 
hemisphere, the process would continue to 
accumulate immense quantities of additional 
ice and snow. The condensation of vapours 
and fogs would deprive the vertical rays of 
the sun of much of their power ; the whole 
world would therefore receive less heat 
than before, the temperature would become 
lower than the freezing point, and in the 
equinéctial lands the climate would be more 
severe than our wintry months. Those in- 
habiting the small islands of the present 
Indian Ocean when visiting Europe would 
be astonished to find in the drifted icebergs 
and avalanches from the mountains the re- 
mains of beautiful animals and plants, and 
wonder how they once grew, and lived, and 
sprung forth in luxuriance and splendour in 
a country which in their own time was 
drowned in snow and desolation, and vege- 
table life completely annihilated. 

The opposite extreme would be produced 
by acontrary distribution of land and water, 
for if such mutations were to happen as to 
place all the polar and other lands some- 
where about the equator, a remarkable uni- 
formity of climate would prevail, the mean 
heat of the earth’s surface would be 
augmented, and the humidity of the atmos- 
phere far exceed that of the present day; 
tree ferns, palms, and arborescent grasses, 
would spring up in great profusion, and 
then might the genera of animals return, 
the memorials of which are preserved in our 
rocks and mountains. The huge Iguano- 
don might re-appear in the woods, and the 
Icthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, and other im- 
mense lizards of the crocodile tribe, again 
swarm in our seas and our rivers. 

These and other like changes are within 
the limits of the operations now going on 
around us, and although the vicissitudes of 
temperature “in the lapse of ages may be 
very great, yet we experience but very 
slight changes in the course of a few 
thousand years. It may be asked, Do all 
these supposed changes correspond with 
the researches of modern inquirers? On 
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a future occasion we will shew that they 
do ; and trust that they will be sufficient: to 
prove that there is no necessity to resort to 
the theory of the former incandescent state 
of our i t world in order to account for 


the former Ny elevated temperature of 
the globe. It will be found that the existing 
laws of nature may produce like changes 
throughout the long lapses of countless 
ages which number the unmeasured epochs 
of the existence of that theatre which has at 


last become the stage of the great drama, 
in which 
** All feel the effects of fortune’s fickle gate : 
Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doom’d ; 
_owe have raised to heaven the humble 
vale 
And gulfs the mountain’s mighty mass entomb’d ; 
And where the Atlantic rolls wide continents 
have bloom’d.”* N. 


GOOD MORNING. 


Tue eagle on its rocky height, 
He knows the hour of waking, 
And waves his pinions in the light, 
The midnight dew off-shaking : 
And I must shake off sleep and sloth, 
Since rosy day is dawning, 
And even as the eagle doth, 
Will wish the world good morning. 
The rose-bud in her woven bow’r 
Atwixt the leaves is pee, 4 
And bares her bosom more and more, 
For ’tis no hour for sleeping 
Then is it meet that I repose, 
When such as these give warning ?— 
I'll look abroad as doth the rose, 
And wish the world, good morning. 


Or what if still the eagle roosts, 
If still the rose doth hide her ? 
My Mary’s eye no eagle boasts, 
The rose were pale beside her : 
And now I hear her lightsome step 
Go forth to greet the dawning ;— 
Away with sloth, away with sleep— 
Good morning, love, good morning ! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SWITZER- 
LAND.—No. I. 


ALPINE FLOWERS. 

The Alpine Rose, (Rhododendron ferrugineum.) 
How many.a scene of mountain grandeur 
and sweet sequestered solitude—how many 
a reminiscence ofrock and glacier—of foam- 
ing torrent and giddy precipice, awakens 
with the name of the Alpine rose, the Rose 
des Alpes, the Rose !—in the recol- 
lection of those who have marked the rich 
clusters of its flowers suspended in gay 
profusion on the edge of its native precipice; 
springing, apparently without sufficient soil 
for its support, from between some yawn- 
ing fissure in the huge granite rock ; i 
the sides of the many-prismed glacier, wi 
which the lucid green of its leaves, and the 
roseate tint, or occasionally bright crimson, 
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of its luxuriant blossoms, presents a contrast 
of indescribable richness and brilliancy ; 


or spreading an air of animation and en- 
like culture and loveliness on the otherwise 
arid, barren, and churlish alpestral waste. 

This beautiful shrub is nowhere perhaps 
seen to greater perfection than in the 
vicinity of the Lake of Brienz (Switzerland), 
down to the very borders of which it de- 
scends in great profusion, It occurs also in 
great plenty in the Alpine districts of Aigle, 
Bez, Montreuzr, §c., (Canton de Vaud.) 

The Rhododendron ferrugineum, is, bota- 
nically considered, species No. 4 of the 
Rhododendron, or Dwarf Rose Bay, a genus 
of the ia order, and decandria class 
of plants; natural order 18th bicornes, cAL. 
quinquepartite; cor. funnel-shaped; stamina 
declining ; caps. quinquelocular; 10 species, 
of which the subject of our present notice 
is— 

“Sp. 4—R. ferrugineum ; leaves, smooth, 
and hairy on their under-side; a native of 
the Alps and Apennines; stalk, shrubby, 
rising nearly. 8 feet high; many irregular 
branches, covered with a rhe hark, and 
closely garnished with smooth pear-shaped 
entire leaves, borders reflected backwards ; 
upper side, light lucid green; their inner side 
of an iron r ;* flowers produced at the 
end of the branches, funnel-shaped, cut into 
five segments; colour, pale rose.” 

The Alpine Rose appears, like the Swiss 
mountaineer himself, to bear but ill the 
transplanting from its own bleak skies, and 
the barren nurture of its native rocks. 
Nostalgia,t that peculiar endemic of Alpine 
countries, would seem to affect the vege- 
table productions equally with the inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland, when removed to 
milder regions and more genial climes. 
Thus it has been found that this hardy 
shrub, being a native of barren, rocky soils, 
and cold situations, does not thrive in our 
English gardens ; and for want of its usual 
covering of snow in the winter is often 
killed by frost in this country. Some 
naturalists have even asserted that this 
plant, when removed from its native moun- 
tain-soil, and cultivated in more temperate 
and less exposed aspects, becomes, like 
most of the rose tribe, covered on its stem 
with thorns, from which, in its parent-clime, 
it is entirely free: a circumstance to which 
Xavier de Maistre has alluded in his beauti- 
ful tale of “The: Leper of the Cité of 
Adste,” where the leper, enumerating the 
contents of his solitary garden, mentions 
the Alpine Rose, which from the above 
peculiarity, real or supposed, he instances 
as a fit emblem of human ingratitude, 


* Hence, in all probability, its distinctive name 
“« ferruginium,” ferruginous. 

+ The well-known Mal-de-Pays, or Heimweh 
of the Swiss Mountaineers. 
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putting forth thorns to wound the hand 
that fosters it. 

Here is also another Alpine, or dwarf- 
bay rose, the Rhododendron hirsutum of 
botanists ;—naked, hairy* leaves: stalk, 
shrubby, and more dwarfish than the R. 
Serruginium : flowers, in May; colour, pale 
red; five obtuse ents: situation, on 
the edges of cliffs, precipices, &c. a 


SMALL DRAMS. 


Ir exposing a bad habit would lessen its ill 
effects, ought not every one to attempt the 
exposition? And if habits only known to 
be pernicious by those who have dearly 
bought the experience of their evil, can be 
made evident to all, without the heavy pe- 
nalty attached to the purchase, ought not 
their existence to be made manifest as ge- 
nerally as possible. All events and all 
results, however important, are produced 
by tions. It is the accummulation of 
grains that forms the granite, and the ad- 
dition of stone on stone that forms the 
indestructible pyramid, or the imperishable 
obelisk ; it is the tiny acorn that forms the 
oak, and the union of oak that enables the 
gigantic vessel to bear the broadside of the 
waves. One father and mother peopled 
the world; and the aggregation of atoms 
forms the universe. Nothing springs at 
once to perfection. 

Thus, equally by degrees, it is, that the 
dram-drinker becomes a drunkard; the in- 
dulgence of small doses at first ruins him 
morally, and at last physically. 

The cause, physically speaking, is most 
simple. He begins, perhaps, by a small 
glass of spirits and water, weak in quality 
and small in quantity ; it may be, he has been 
advised to take it medicinally, and at first 
he even dislikes it. On its repetition the 
palate gives fewer indications of an enemy’s 
presence, and soon becomes reconciled, ac- 
quiring a relish forthe visitor. The action 
of the stomach is slightly increased by the 
stimulus, and it oe aa its duty with a 
slightly augmented energy. If on the fol- 
lowing day the excitement is omitted, there 
is a slight re-action, and, consequently, 
digestion is not quite so well performed. 
The difference is immediately felt by the 
person, and he naturally exclaims, “ A glass 
of spirits and water must be very beneficial, 
for yesterday I felt quite well when I par- 
took of some; but to-day I feel somewhat 
uneasy, having abstained.” After this he 
of course repeats the dose, and for some 
time well diluted. The stomach, however, 
gradually, like the palate, becomes used to 
the foreign stimulant, and ceases to feel its 


* Hence the appellation “ hirsuium,” hirsute or 
airy. 
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presence. The person then finds that he 
requires it a little stronger, the feeling 
of exhilaration he experienced has sub- 
sided ; and that he may continue in good 
spirits and feel comfortable, he takes the 
dram a trifling degree stronger. Our hy- 
pothesis was—that all events are produced 
by gradations ;—this second strengthening 
of the dose is the second step to the 
drunkard: he has yet many more to 
descend, but exactly the same process re- 
occurs. The spirit stimulates at first the 
stomach to increased action; digestion, in 
consequence, is for the time improved; he 
feels better in general health, and his pur- 
suits are followed with pleasure and alacrity. 
But soon again, and this time in a shorter 
period, the stomach ceases to feel the ex- 
citement, and its powers are impaired, unless 
the dram is yet more increased in strength. 
Without it, he now feels restless, out of 
spirits, gloomy, and unhappy,—so again he 
has recourse to his remedy. On its repe- 
tition, the result is similar to the former 
effect, and every time it becomes neces- 
sary that the dram be stronger. 

But we need not follow him through 
every stage to the certain result. The 
more he takes, the more there is the neces- 
sity for taking. His friends now, beginning 
to evince a fear at his predilections, inter- 
fere, and he makes a strong effort to break 
off the habit which he has slowly, and, 
therefore surely, encouraged. He attempts 
to relinquish the dram, but little can he 
imagine the struggle that must ensue. Not 
only does the body crave for the excitement 
which gives it temporary vigour, but the 
mind too seems to mourn its absence. 
Mens sana in corpore sano. He cannot 
pursue his usual avocations with pleasure, 
for the inaction of digestion impairs his 
whole body, and by every symptom of un- 
easiness he is constantly told, that if he but 
renew the draught it will pour health into 
his frame again. What can he do? he is 
unwell, unhappy ; he performs the duties of 
life with pain, and his usual enjoyments are 
lost to him. What can he do? Why, he 
Teturns to the imagined remedy ; he feels 
himself invigorated; he continues to in- 
crease its strength, according to the in- 
creasing necessity for its aid, until the 
dram, now almost undiluted alcohol, be- 
comes a part of his well-being ; and having 
destroyed the coats of his stomach, he 
literally carries his digestion in a bottle. 

For the sake then of morality and virtue, 
for the sake of mental rectitude and bodily 
health, let every individual in every class 
of society be aware of the subtle and per- 
nicious effects of small drams, which we 
have endeavoured to prove are the sure 
gradations which lead to the drunkard. No 
man was ever born with a taste for intoxi- 
cating liquors, no man ever hecame at once 
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uns that the dreaded result 
is attained. As regards the cure, this dif- 
ficulty is generally by the 


be done by totally relinquishing the bever- 
age that habit has rendered necessary, but 
it must be effected by retrograding. The 
same ‘slow progressions that acquired 
habit must be used to cast it off. 

The drunkard has descended the hill 
step by step; if he would ascend to his na- 
tural position he must do so step by step. 
If he attempt to gain the eminence from 
which he came by one leap, he will surely 
fall, and the relapse will make the second 
attempt more difficult. Thus, then, there 
is but one method of escaping the effect, 
and that is, by avoiding the cause. Spirits 
are all bad. Instead of increasing bodily 
strength, they diminish it; and digestion 
requires no artificial aid, since temperance 
and soberness are all sufficient to ensure a 
robust frame, and to give sanity to the mind 
and to the body. L. L. 


THE MISER. 
(A MORCEAU FROM MOLIERE.) 


THIEVES, thieves! Murder, murder! Jus- 
tice, just Heaven! Iam lost, I am assassi- 
nated! They have ruined me; they have 
stolen my money! Who can have done 
it? What has become of it? Where can 
I find-it? Where, where shall I seek it? 
Not there —not here. Stop! (seizing 
his own arm.) Villain! restore me my 
money! Ah! ’tis myself. My mind is 
troubled indeed. I know not even my-~ 
self, who I am, where am, or what I am 
doing. Alas! alas! my poor money, my 
poor money! my dear friend! They have 
deprived me of thee, and with thee I have 
lost everything! My support, my consola- 
tion! All is over with me, I have no more 
to do in the world. Without thee it is im- 
possible I can live. I am dying; I am 
dead—buried. Is there no one to re-ani- 
mate me, by restoring my money, or telling © 
me where to find it?. Ah! what! ry 
no one. So cunningly was it done. Just 
when I was speaking with my traitorous 
son. It must have been so. Go! Yes, I 
in search of justice. Justice I will have! 
The question shall be put to the whole 
house ; to servants, valets, son, - daughter, 
all! Ah! and myselfalso. Who are these 
assembled? I can see no one without 
suspicion; each-appears a thief to me. Hat 
what say ye? Are ye speaking of my 
thief? Mercy—I beseech ye, if Fae have 
tidings of my robber, tell me:- noise 
is that? Is not the thief there ?—is he not 
hidden amongst you? . They are-looking 
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at me! They almost laugh! They are 
doubtless accomplices : we shall see. Quick, 
quick, ye judges, commissaires, provost 
marshals, racks, gibbets, scaffolds. I will 
hang the whole world; and if I do not find 
my money, I will hang myself at last. 


G. M. W. 
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OR, THE SPIRIT O¥ FRENCH LITERATURE. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE MARRIED 
MAN. 


BY PAUL DE KOCK. 

Amonc the many-works that have lately 
appeared on this st:bject, that of De Kock is 
undoubtedly the :ost ingenious; he de- 
fines and analyzes the married man in a 
humorous and pleasing manner, and keen 
observation and justness of remarks are 
evinced in every chapter of this interesting 
little work. The following free translation 
of “ The Married Man” will give the reader 
an idea of the book, and from which an 
opinion may be formed of one of the most 
popular writers of France :— 

“During the honey-moon he rises late, and 
it is with much difficulty that he can be got 
out of bed ; (it is understood that his wife is 
still by his side. 

¢ i he is in the employ of any person, he 
says, ‘Ah! I’m sure it is now too late to go 
to the office to sign the entry-sheet ; in fact, 
I should like as well not to go at all to-day.’ 

“If engaged in commerce, he says, ‘ The 
clerks are down stairs—they don’t require 
me to open the shop for them. Very little 
business is done in the mornings ; besides, 
these young men must learn to do without 
Hated 9 can’t be always at their elbows look- 
ing after them.’ 

“If in les affaires, he says, ‘I have an 
appointment this morning, but the evening 
will do as well. After all, a person must 
not kill himself.’ ae 

“If a landed proprietor, and his wife 
asks him what o’clock it is, he answers her 
with a kiss, then says, ‘ What is that to us? 
cannot we do as we please 2” 

“ With these and other reasons, accom- 
panied by tender caresses, Madame is easily 
contented, and is pleased to find that her 
husband is gifted with an all-persuasive 
eloquence. 

“Shortly afterwards our husband ac- 
know that he is very hungry. The 
wife replies, ‘ Breakfast no doubt is waiting 
for us—let us rise.’ 

“Why should we get up? says the 
husband, in clasping his loved spouse in his 
arms ; ‘let. us breakfast in bed, my dear; 
that will. be more agreeable.’ 
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“They breakfast in bed. It. may be 
pleasant to do so; but one thing is sure, it 
cannot be very convenient. No matter; 
love finds in it many charms. 

“ After breakfast, they do not even then 
get up; they have got a thousand pleasant 
things to say to each other. 

“ At length they rise ; and in dressing, 
amuse themselves by kissing, pinching, 
tickling, and many other little tricks, which 
no doubt are very amusing. 

“ The dinner hour arrives, and they 
have done nothing but laugh, toy, and 

rattle. The husband finds that the day 
passed very rapidly ; and the languish- 
ing eyes of Madame express the same. 

“ Monsieur cannot leave off fixing his 
eyes on those of his chére épouse, nor from 
putting his arms gently round her waist, 
then fondly kissing her. 

“ The wife becomes fearful of his excess 
of love, and is afraid that her husband may 
lose his reason from its effects. 

“ At dinner the husband takes Madame 
upon his knee; drinks out of her glass; 
eats from what she tastes ; and all is insipid 
that she does not touch. 

“In the evening, if the new-married 
couple make up their minds to go to the 
Spectacle, they never remain till it is over ; 
if to a party, the husband is anxious to get 
home. He makes signs to his wife; she 
tries to convince him that, for the sake of 
decorum, they must stay a little longer. 
But the husband braves all ap Ces 5 
it matters little to him what people think or 
say ; he is desirous to take his wife away, 
and longs tofind himself téte-a-téte with her ; 
such moments appear to him to be too rare. 

“ At last he succeeds in forcing his be- 
loved spouse away ; in fact, he almost car- 
ries her off. 

“He puts Madame into a coach, and 
precipitates himself after her. How impa- 
tient he is! If he would always remain so, 
how truly charming it would be; but— 

“La Lune Rousse.— Would the wife 
be always the same to her husband as she 
was during the honey-moon? That is a 
serious question; nor will 1 endeavour to 
answer it here, because it is married men 
that now engage our attention—not their 
cherished halves. But I will make one re- 
mark, en passant—that women do not grow 
weary of real pleasure and happiness so 
soon as men; and, consequently, it is not 
the wife that begins to change the bliss of 
the honey-moon. 

“ The husband, who so much liked to 
remain - in i gga rise a little 
sooner ; then gets up as before iage ; 
then earlier. nine 

“ It is now the wife who endeavours to 
keep him in bed, by clasping him in her 
arms; but our husband disengages himself 
by saying, 








“ ¢ It is time to go to the office; in fact, I 


have no great desire that an unfavourable 
account should be given of me to my em- 
ployers, and therefore cause me to lose my 
situation.’ 

“ Or, ‘ The clerks below do nothing when 
I am not there; and to be in commerce, it 
is absolutely necessary to rise in the morn- 
ing, without which nothing would go on 
well. What is there like the eye of a mas- 
ter, my dear?’ : 

“ Or, ‘I have a very early appointment 
this morning, and it 1s upon ‘a most import- 
ant affair, therefore must not fail to keep it. 
py ae when a man is en; Ave matters 
of importance he must not be a sluggard.’ 

“* But you have not breakfasted,’ says 
Madame, heaving a sigh; ‘if you like, it 
shall be brought to you in bed. That will 
not detain you much longer.’ 

“*Q no; par ! Breakfast in 
bed! How very inconvenient! We would 
spill our coffee about us, let our spoons fall, 
then lose our bread in picking them up. 
How wretched it must be to breakfast in 
bed! It is like the people who, when dining 
upon the grass, put their backs out of joint 
in order to pour themselves a glass of some- 
thing to drink. A table, my dear, a well- 
served table, is what is requisite for ease and 
comfort.’ - 

‘“ Madame pouts; she ry a discon- 
tented air, ‘ Formerly, you liked very much 
to breakfast in bed with me, and did not 
then find out the bad effects of doing so.’ 
Instead of an answer, the husband jumps up, 
dresses himself, takes a hurried breakfast, 
and goes out before his wife has finished 
her morning toilet. When he returns home, 
if his wife near him, and begins to 
fondle, to laugh, and play those little tricks 
which were so pleasant during the first 
days of i our married man says 
hastily, ‘ Let me alone, my dear. I have 
no time for this nonsense.—O, yes, you 
are very agreeable; but if you wish to 
confer upon me a favour, go away—you 
hinder me very much.’ 

‘* The husband no longer takes his spouse 
by the waist, nor does he press her hand, or 
gaze for minutes contemplating her beauty. 
At dinner, he no more takes her upon his 
knee; and when she eats from a certain 
dish, and presents a part to him, he pre- 
tends not to see it, but continues eating 
what he had ; or he will his shoulders, 
and reply, ‘ Have done with your foolish- 
ness. You know I don’t like that;’ other- 
wise, ‘ It is too fat,’ or ‘ It is too lean.’ 

“ When Madame puts on a new bonnet, 
and playfully comes to Monsieur and asks, 
‘How do I look, my dear? Doesit become 
me?’ Our husband replies, ‘O, very well— 
very well—you are c ing ; but he has 
not even cast his eyes upon his wife. 

“The latter, perceiving that he has not 
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lady, ay, even 
? ential i 


the he 
himself, but never thinks of the probability 
: : . bs 


proaches the table, then goes to her husband, 
and says, with a soft-toned voice, ‘ 
are you not thinking of going home 

“¢ Yes, yes, immediately—very soon; go 
and dance a little, and then we shall 
away.’ 

“¢T cannot dance any longer, I am so 
fatigued.’ 

‘“*¢ Ah, well, go and repose yourself.’ 

“The wife retires in silence, but comes 
back in about half an hour to her husband, 
who is still playing. 

“* My dear, it is getting very late—are 
coming ?” 


at length, our married man leaves the table, 
saying, ‘ How vexatious it is not to be able 
to do what one likes, to have somebody 
everlastingly at your. elbow, who forces 

‘ou to leave when you desire to remain. 

omen have got no discretion. Ah, when 
I was a bachelor I did whatever’ I liked. 
Fools that we are to enchain ourselves!’ 

“ At last, Monsieur takes the arm of 
Madame ; they pursue their way on foot, 
and when she says, ‘ Are we not going to 
take a coach?’ he replies, ‘ For w = 
pose? it is not Fe wenger se 
will do you E e poor wife again 
sighs ; he Seis that her husband has 
changed very much. But is it possible that 
the extravagant passion which characterizes. 
the honey-moon could last for ever? -O, 
no, no, without doubt. 

“ But why is it ——— pert mar- 
riage begin a system wi i 
nay, perhaps impossible, to continue? Why 
do they waste all their affection at first, 
and never afterwards find a soft word for 
those whom they formerly so much loved? 

“ THE MARRIED MAN AT THE THEATRE 
WITH HIS WIFE.— Madame desires to go to 
the Opera Comique; but the husband says, 
just as they are leaving the house, ‘ My dear, 
what's going to be played at the opera this 
evening is not very amusing. Let us go to: 
the Francais; I am sure it is preferable.’ 
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“* What's going to be played at the 
Frangais ?” 

** Le Mariage de Figaro.’ 

“*What! We have seen it over and 
over again !’ 

“¢Qh, it matters not—it is always amus- 
ing; and then it is so well played! Yes, 
decidedly we shall go to the Francais.’ 

“The wife does not insist. It is still a 
great effort on the husband’s part to take 
her to the theatre ; and she testifies her 
gratitude by going to the one which he 
prefers. 

“They arrive there, and take their 
places ; Madame is seated in the front 
tier, with her husband by her side ; but the 
latter, instead of looking upon the stage, 
takes his spy-glass and = all the ladies 
that are in the house. The piece begins; 
and our gentleman still continues to glance 
at all around him, saying, from time to 
time, ‘ What pretty eyes! Has she not beau- 
tiful teeth? Oh, what lovely hair! How 
inconvenient the boxes are; a person does 
not know where to put his legs ; it seems 
as if they were made for dwarfs. I am going 
behind!’ He is no sooner seated than he 
begins again to ogle those about him, and 
"to speak of what he sees to his wife, who 
prefers listening to the piece. During the 
following act he espies one of his friends in 
the pit, and goes to speak to him. He 
comes back as the act finishes, and soon 
afterwards goes out to walk in the lobby. 
On his return, his wife asks him, rather 
angrily, where he has been. ‘In the lobby, 
talking to a friend,’ he replies. 

“¢ And you left me alone for such a time!’ 
. “* Ah, my dear, you cannot expect me to 
remain nailed to one spot the whole even- 
ing; if I did so, my legs would ache so 
much that I should not be able to walk 
afterwards ; besides, when I spoke to you, 
you would not answer me!’ 

“*T was listening to the piece!’ 

“¢The piece! way, we know it by heart ; 
we have seen it more than ten times.’ 

“ L’ouvreuse appears at the box door— 

“¢ Give me an evening journal,’ he says ; 
‘the Moniteur, the Messager, no matter 
which, so that I have something to read.’ 
The woman gives him a newspaper, and he 
begins to read, neither paying attention to 
the piece, nor speaking to his wife, during 
the whole of the time. 

“The last act begins; the husband wishes 
to go out to ase some oranges, but his 
wife tells him in a positive manner that 
she does not wish any. Finding himself 
compelled to remain, he becomes every 
moment more restless. At last, seeing-a 
good-looking female at a distance, he raises 
his glass, and to have a better view of her, 
turns his back to his wife. Madame can- 
not help saying, ‘Indeed you have a sin- 
gular way of conducting yourself at the 
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theatre. ‘If any of our friends see you turn 
your back to me, they will conclude that 
we are not likely to be a very happy pair!’ 

“The husband turns round, and fixing 
his eyes on the play, murmurs, ‘Ah, you 
are angry ; I am sorry for it.’ 

‘When the piece is finished, Madame 
turns towards her husband to ascertain if 
he is satisfied, and finds that he-is in a pro- 
found sleep ; she pushes him, and when he 
opens his eyes he tries to appear sprightly, 
and calls out, ‘Bravo, bravo! they have 
played exceedingly well; I am very well 
pleased !” 

“They go home, and the wife says to 
herself, ‘I am sure he might as well have 
taken me to the opera.’” 


THE WALTZ; 
OR, THE DISTINGUISHED PRISONERS. 


Tue waltz may be called a poem of a varied 
nature, now lively or melancholy, energetie 
or soft, pastoral or warlike. It, like ca- 
price, isindependent, and is neither restricted 
to rules nor limits. The famed dancer, 
Marcel, who flourished in the eighteenth 
century, was delighted with a minuet; 
would he not have been enraptured with a 
waltz? Labitski, Lanner, and Strauss, 
gave new life to this kind of music, which 
is of German origin; and the latter has 
gained celebrity in all civilized countries, 
and his piquant and highly beautiful waltzes 
are cherished by all lovers of soft sounds. 

A propos of waltzes and of the recollec- 
tions which they often awaken in the mind, 
we will cite a souvenir which is as pleasing 
as it is touching. 

A man of low stature, yet well formed, 
who had a pale and melancholy counte- 
nance, was walking upon the banks of the 
Lake ofStarnberg, which is about five leagues 
in length, and one in breadth. It presents 
a most imposing aspect, and is capable of 
exalting the least poetic imagination. Huge 
mountains, the tops of which are covered 
with eternal snow, surround it, and the 
bordering forest reflects its sombre verdure 
in the limpid waters. 

“ Ah! my friend,” said an individual who 
at that moment approached, “ always sad, 
always in solitude.” 

“ You know, my dear prince, that taking 
into consideration the I have received 
at the hands of men, I have no great in- 
ducement in seeking their society. You 
yourself, so young, so devoted to your 
country, and who have acquired so much 
glory, are you not, like me, an outlaw ?” 

“ Cease thinking of that, my dear friend, 
and now that we are sheltered from the 
tempest, let us enjoy a quiet, yet cheerful 
life. Have you had any news from your 
heroic Emilie?” 
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“ Yes, I received a letter yesterday.” 
“ Wherefore do you complain, then ? 
Come, come, away with sadness, and let us 
be gay. Remember what Boileau says, 
‘that we ought to endeavour to pass from 
gaiety to mirth; from thoughts of our 
wrongs to those which are pleasant.’ Look 
at those contented Bavarians; how happy 
they are; they think as little of the storm 
of life as of that which is gathering above 
our heads. They dance, are gay, and pre- 
sent enjoyment is all that occupies their 
minds, is is practical philosophy, and I 
am convinced of its goodness.” 

In thus discoursing our two interlocutors 
approached a group of Bavarian peasants, 
who were abandoning themselves with de- 
light to the pleasures of the dance. It was the 
féte at the village of Stamberg, and joy was 
depicted in every countenance. The more 
sorrowful of the two personages watched 
the movements of the dancers with delight, 
and the cheering influence of the scene had 
the effect of dispelling the sorrow from his 
countenance. However, suddenly he be- 
came pale and sullen, while tears gushed 
from his eyes. 

“What is the matter?” his friend in- 
quired, with astonishment. 

“QO, nothing!” 

“ But why those tears?” 

“The waltz that the musicians are now 
playing recalled to my memory some sad 
and cruel recollections. 


‘“« What a strange effect music has upon- 


you. Explain it to me.” 

“It is an emotion which is not without 
affinity to that of Richard Ceur-de-Lion, 
whilst listening to the romance of ‘ Blondel.’ 
When first imprisoned, I was closely con- 
fined for six weeks; and that, with the 
thoughts of my daughter, and of my wife, 
who was then in an advanced state of preg- 
nancy, rendered me sick at heart and dan- 
gerously ill. My jailers, fearing that I 
might be carried off by my malady, relaxed 
their ferocity, and permitted me to walk 
for an hour in the jail-yard. Among the 
vilest prisoners, I saw some noble victims 
arrive; with others, one of our bravest 
generals. He shook me by the hand, and 
as he crossed the yard which led to the 
court, he said, ‘ Laboydére has been there; 
it will soon be my turn, yours, and many 
others ; but what will annoy me more than 
anything is the bavardage‘of the advocates, 
who. do not understand my position.’ He 
was conducted to a room, or rather dungeon, 
above mine, at the side of which was a 
huge iron door, that was opened at all hours 
of the night in order to relieve the sentinel. 
Its violent creakings shook my bed, and 
prevented me from sleeping, and I was cold 
and damp, without a single hope or comfort 
to soften the pains of my captivity. These 
momentary torments were far from casting 
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me down, nor did I seek relief in the vain 
illusion that justice would be given, and 
that at its dawning the prison doors would 
be opened to me; I found it in thinking of 
the emperor. I suffered, it is true, but it 
was for him; and my misfortune would 
receive glory from the cause which had 
given it birth, My destiny was linked to 
the immortal name of Napoleon. More- 
over, were not the sufferings of Buonaparte 
greater than mine? What sad thoughts must 
his exile to St. Helena have awakened in 
his bosom! His misfortunes banished from 
my mind all thoughts of my own distress. 
The vengeance of kings weighed heavily 
upon us both, and I found consolation and 
glory in sharing it. The thought supported 
me in my distress, and the idea that he 
would read my trial—that my death would 
cause him to think of me—that I would 
shew myself worthy of his attachment: and 
of his confidence, exalted me above all ex- 
pression. Whilst buried in these noble 
reflections, the melancholy and sweet sounds 
of a flute burst upon my ear. It was my 
unfortunate companion, who found in music 
the means of distracting his attention, and 
of dispelling the ennui so prevalent in such 
a place. No one can imagine how much 
a simple air impresses the mind when sur- 
prised in the sad situation in which I was 
placed. My neighbour seemed to think 
little of his pending fate, and rarely termin- 
ated his little seances musicales without 
playing several waltzes that he had heard 
in Germany, one of which he executed with 
more than his accustomed feeling and spirit. 
I liked it better than all the others, for it 
was lively and inspiring, and caused me to 
forget for a time my painful position.” 

“ And that waltz,” his friend said, “ which 
once charmed you, now makes you melan- 
choly : for I guess it is the one that the 
musicians are now playing, and which 
adds so much to the gatety of these brave 
people.” 

“You are right; it isthe same; which I 
have not heard since, and which moves. me 
so much. After the lapse of two days I 
was surprised that my neighbour ceased 
playing, that I no longer heard my favourite” 
waltz, but soon ascertained that this inno- 
cent recreation had been prohibited. 
wished to render his chains still heavier, to 


have been constrained to mount the scaf- 
fold, if my wife, by the most. heroie and 
noble devotedness, had not saved me from 
that ignominious death, the fright of which 
soon afterwards bereft her of reason. Ah! 
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well, my friend, this waltz reminded me of 
all that had 

The reader, without doubt, already knows 
that it was the Count Lavalette speaking to 
his friend Prince E e de Beauharnais, 
of his impressions 0 aan tren and of a 
unfortunate Marshal Ney. — 
French of Blanchard. 





THE POWER OF GENIUS. 


Wao has not bowed beneath the master-power 
Of heaven-born Genius, that immortal dower, 
Investing thought with all enduring birth, 


Swa: their , like a mighty soul, 
trol ! 


has not knelt before 
And marvell’d at its ruling mastery ; 
Soar’d on the lightning- vs Bn of thought sublime, 
ao trembled ’neath its magic potency ? 
ly -bound ’neath a gush of sorcery sounds, 
When s of eloquence in music flows, 
Till every fibre of our bosom bounds, 
And, awed to ecstacy, the spirit glows ? 
By Genius’ hand the ay veil is riven, 
That heaven’s starry, r'4 glo , hide; 
By it we track the wilderness of heaven, 
Where circling worlds round worlds circling glide. 
*Tis hers to scan, by Science’ Argus eyes, 
The sonny glories of each wandering star, 
And charm the viewless planets from the skies, 
That shine in empyrean depths afar. 
*Tis by the alchemy of master-mind 
The gold of thought is seven times refined, 
Melted, and analyzed by Genius’ flame, 
In the laboratory of the brain, 
Which, in that crucible of earthen mould, 
Transmutes the very dust to gems and gold. 
The existing forms of matter she deforms ; 
binds the elements, dissolves ; 
And from the wreck a new creation forms, 
mighty principles evolves, 
trace 


Thes rolls amid the to star to star, 
Soars — nar her ric! wings, 
of ocean, earth, and sky, 


= * of all glorious things, 
Where’er the elements of ow lie, 
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MARMONIA. 


Peo Be Books. 


The Student's Self'- instructing French 
Grammar. By D. M. Aird. (H. Cun- 
ningham.) 

A ag Pog ogi well-arran sae ome 

of the Fren on, 
ee decdanian, The tant of a small 
initiatory book has long been felt by the 





teachers of a numerous class of schools, 
and by self-instructors. Our best gram- 
mars are inconvenient and expensive. To 
those who are about to enter on the study 
of the French language, we cannot do 
better than recommend to them the present 
work ; the arrangement is good, the rules 
brief, comprehensive, and clear, and the 
examples selected with much skill and judg- 
ment. Mr. Aird is evidently a good practi- 
cal teacher, and has produced a book which 
must soon recommend itself to the masters 
of schools, and to every young man anxious 
to provide himself with a thin pocket 
volume, which will serve for ready refer- 
ence, while he is commencing the study of 
this polite and useful branch of education. 
For school uses the grammar by Mr. 
Aird will be found to be well suited. The 
whole book is arranged into a series of 
lessons, and each rule is followed with a 
great number of examples and exercises, 
which will obviate the use of any other 
book than itself.ccEven from the “articles” 
onward, numerous illustrations are given, 
which cannot fail to be of advantage to the 
pupil, and bi Ae much assist the labours of 
the teacher. ch conjugation of verbs is 
followed with exercises relating to itself ; 
and at the end of the work is a key to them, 
which will give facility to the operations of 
the teacher, and prove of great advantage 
to the self-instructor. Another feature of 
this grammar worthy of attention is, the 
series of literal conden which accom- 
pany the various sections of the book, 
which will materially assist the student in 
detecting the idiomatic structure of both 
languages + while he will find in another 
the work more complete transla- 
tions, which will serve as additional ex- 
ercises, and point out the faults of those 
made by himself. We again repeat that 


the cheap, concise, and good practical cha- 
racter of Mr, Aird’s Grammar of the French 
Lan must soon recommend itself to 


the favourable opinion of teachers and the 
principals of schools. 


REMINISCENCES OF CHILDHOOD. 


“Mr. Morton breakfasted later than usual, 
and, pour se soulager, ordered the luxu 
a muffin. Now it so chanced that he had 
only finished half the muffin, and drank 
one cup of tea, when he was called into the 
shop by a customer of great importance,— 
a prosy old lady, who always gave her 
orders with remarkable precision, and who 
valued herself on a character for affability, 
which she maintained by never buying a 
penny ribbon without asking the shopman 

ow all his family were, and talking news 
about every other family in the place. 

At the time Mr. Morton left the parlour, 
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Sidney and Master Tom were therein 
seated on two stools, and casting up division 
sums on their respective slates; a point of 
education to which Mr. Morton attended 
with great care. As soon as his father’s 
back was turned, Master Tom’s eyes 
wandered from the slate to the muffin, 
as it leered at him from the slop-basin. 
Never did Pythian sibyl, seated above the 
bubbling spring, utter more oracular elo- 
quence to her priest than did that muffin— 
at least the parts of it yet extant—utter to 





the fascinated senses of Master Tom. -First 
| he sighed; then he moved round on his 
| stool; then he got up; then he peered at 
the muffin from a respectful distanee ; then 
he gradually approached, and walked round, 
and round, and round it, his eyes getting 
bigger and bigger ; then he peeped through 
the glass door into the shop, and saw his 
| father busily engaged with the old lady ; 
then he began to calculate and philosophize; 
perhaps his father had done breakfast; 
rhaps he would not come back at all; if 
ie came back he would not miss one 
corner of the muffin, and if he did miss it, 
why should Tom be supposed to have 
taken it? As he thus communed with 
himself, he drew nearer into the fatal 
vortex, and at last, with a desperate plunge, 
he seized the triangular temptation, and 
ere a man had power to say ‘ Behold!’ the 

jaws of Thomas had devoured it up. 
« Sidney, disturbed from his studies by 
the agitation of his companion, witnessed 
| this proceeding with great and conscientious 
alarm. ‘O Tcm!? said he, ‘ what will your 
papa say?,—‘ Look at that!’ said Tom, 
putting his fist under Sidney’s reluctant 
nose ; ‘if father misses it, you'll say the 
cat took it. If you don’t—my eye! what a 
wopping I'll give you.’ Here Mr. Morton’s 
voice was heard, wishing the lady ‘ Good 
morning!’ and Master Tom, thinking it 
better to leave the credit of the invention 
solely to Sidney, whispered, ‘ Say ’'m gone 
up stairs for my pocket-handkerchief ;’ and 
hastily absconded. Mr. Morton, already in 
a very bad humour, partly at the effect of 
the cooling medicine, ly at the suspen- 
| sion of his breakfast, stalked into the 
parlour. His tea—the second cup already 
poured out—was cold. He turned towards 
| the muffin, and missed the lost piece at a 
glance. ‘ Who has been at my muffin?’ 
said he, in a voice that seemed to Sidney 
like the voice he had always supposed an 
.. ogre to possess; ‘ have you, Master Sidney ?” 
—‘*N—n—no, sir; indeed, sir.—‘ Then 
Tom has. Where is he?” —‘ Gone up 
stairs for his handkerchief, sir.—‘ Did he 
take my muffin? Speak the truth ’—‘ No 
sir; it was the—it was the—the cat, sir! 
—‘ O, you wicked, wicked boy!’ cried Mrs. 
Morton, who had followed ‘her husband 
into the shop; ‘ the cat kittened last night, 
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and is locked up in the coal-cellar!’— 
* Come here, Master Sidney. No, first & 
down, Margaret, and see if the cat ts in 
cellar; it might have got out, Mrs. M.,’ 
said Mr. Morton, just even in his wrath. 
Mrs. Morton went, and there was a dead 
silence, except indeed in Sidney’s heart, 
which beat louder than a clock ticks. Mr. 
Morton, meanwhile, went to a little cup- 
board; while still there, Mrs. Morton re- 
turned. The cat was in the cellar, the key 
turned on her—in no mood to eat muffins, 
poor thing! she would not even lap her 
milk—like her mistress, she had had a very 
bad time! ‘* Now come here, sir,’ said Mr. 
Morton, withdrawing himself from the cup- 
board, with a small horsewhip in his $ 
* I will teach you how to speak the truth in 
future. Confess that you have told a lie!’ 
—‘ Yes, sir, it was a lie! Prey hey, 
forgive me; but Tom made me !’—‘ : 
when poor Tom is up stairs? “Worse and 
worse!’ said Mrs. Morton, lifting up her 
hands and eyes; ‘ what a viper!—‘ For 
shame, boy, for shame! Take that—and 
that—and that !° 

“ Writhing, shrinking, still more terrified 
than hurt, the poor child cowered beneath 
the lash. ‘ Mamma! mamma’ he cried at 
last, ‘oh why, i did you leave me?’ 
At these ‘words Mr. Morton stayed his 
hand, the whip fell to the ground. ‘ Yet it 
is all for the boy’s good,’ he muttered. 
‘ There, child, I hope this is the last time. 
There, you are not much hurt. Zounds, 
don’t cry so.’—‘ He will alarm the whole 
street, said Mrs. Morton; ‘I, never see 
such a child! Here, take this parcel to 
Mrs. Birnie’s; you know the house—only 
next’ street, and dry your eyes before’ you 
get there. Don’t go through the shop; this 
way out.’ She pushed the child, still sob- 
bing — a pp maa ag ge she could not 
comprehend, through the private passage 
into the street, and returned to her husband. 
* Are you convinced now, Mr. M.?)— 
‘Pshaw! Ma’am, don’t talk. But, to be 
sure, that’s how I cured Tom of fibbing. 
The tea’s as cold as a stone!’”—Night and 
Morning. 





The Gatherer. 


Walking is good.— Walking is good: not 
stepping from shop to shop, or from neigh- 
bour to neighbour ; but stretching out into 
the country to the freshest fields, and high- 
est ridges, and quietest lanes. However 
sullen the imagination may have been 
among its griefs at home, here it cheers up 


and a listless the limbs 
may have when sustaini pe rd ry 
heart, here the braced, and" the 


are 
lagging gait omes buoyant 
owever perverse the memory may 
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been in presenting all that was agonizing, 
and insisting only on what cannot be re- 
trieved, here it is at first disregarded, and 
then it sleeps : and the sleep of the memory 
is the day in Paradise to the unhappy. 
The mere breathing of the cool wind on the 
face in the commonest highway is rest and 
comfort, which must be felt at such times to 
be believed.—Deerbrook. 


A Carpenter's First Acquaintance with 
Trees.—I heard to-day an anecdote which 
shews how apt we are to be afraid of what 
is new. A young carpenter came for em- 
ployment, from “Kilkee, a delightful sea- 
bathing place on the western coast, abound- 
ing in ocean scenery, but where there are 
no trees—literally none. The highest 
growing plants usually seen by the inhabi- 
tants of that place were the ‘ praties.’ The 
astonishment of the poor fellow at the first 
sight of a tree cannot be described. He 
looked timidly at the roots; then, with an 
expression of the greatest alarm and wonder, 
slowly raised his eye up the stem, and 
when it arrived at the upper branches, his 
terror lest the stupendous mass should fall 
upon him was extreme. He could never 
be persuaded to go home at night along a 
road which unluckily was bordered by a 
row of his gigaritic enemies, without having 
some one to accompany him; and even 
then used often to exclaim, in dismay, 
before encountering the walk, ‘How do I 
know now but some of them big tall cray- 
thurs will be down upon me before I know 
what I am about?’ It was winter when he 
first went to the country, and all the larger 
trees were of course leafless. When sum- 
mer came,and he saw these fearful giants be- 
come more and more massive every day,and 
‘all those large formidable leaves flapping 
about in the wind, the poor fellow’s astonish- 
ment knew no bounds.—Lady Chatterton. 


Sir T. Lawrence and the Duke of Wel- 
lington— A. lady once asked Sir T. Law- 
rence the reason why he had so long ceased 
to play at billiards, the only game he greatly 
excelled in. His reply was full of charac- 
ter :—‘* My dear madam, although I never 
played for money myself, my play attracted 
much attention, and occasioned many and 
very often high bets. Next to gambling 
yourself is the vice of encouraging it in 
others ; and as I could not check the betting, 
I have given up my amusement. I have 
not played a game for many years. The 
last time I was in a billiard room was a 
few years ago, when who should sey 
come in but the Duke of Wellington. e 
had often played together, and with nearly 
equal success. We agreed to have a match, 


but we were both so perfectly out of prac- 
tice, that after a few strokes we could not 
help smiling at each other, and we laid 
‘down the cues.” ‘ 
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A Frenchman’s Vanity.—The vanity of 
a Frenchman is proverbial ; and one among 
a thousand other illustrations is that which 
I am about to relate, A young Frenchman 
of the name of H——-, but connected with 
a respectable English family resident a few 
miles from Durham, came over on a visit of 
several months to his relatives, and without 
leave or licence took the liberty of rambling 
about with his dog and his gun. One day 
when this young man happened to be 
present in a company where he heard the 
name of (the late) Captain Ironside men- 
tioned, some one remarked to M. H—, 
“You don’t know Captain Ironside, I 
believe !” ‘Oh, yes,” replied he of Gaul, 
in his broken English, “T have had the 
honour to be spok by the brave capitain; 
he did introduce himself to me, and he is 
very gentlemanly man.” This‘a little sur- 
prised some of -the listeners; one of whom, 
when he saw the captain, mentioned the 
circumstance to him. ‘The d—d scoun- 
drel!” exclaimed Ironside; “I found the 
fellow the other day poaching upon my 
premises, and I rode up to him and de- 
manded his name, when he palavered 
something in a broken French lingo; so, 
to cut the matter short, I told him [6 be off 
instanter, and if ever I caught him there 
again I would give him a sound horse- 
whipping ; and this, it seems, is what he 
boasts of as an introduction !”—Old Sport- 
ing Magazine. 

George the First brought with him from 
Hanover two ladies of the German court, 
named Mademoiselle Schulemburgh, after- 
wards made Duchess of Kendal, and the 
Countess Platen. The general opinion was, 
that these ladies, and other foreigners im- 
ported at the same time, were intent only 
upon robbing the treasury and palace of 
money and jewels. The crowd did not 
hesitate to express their suspicion and dis- 
like on every opportunity. One day a 
German lady of the court, assaulted by 
these maledictions as she was passing in 
the street, put her head out of the carriage 
window and cried out, “ Why do you abuse 
us, good people? We come for all your 

” One of the crowd answered in a 
voice equally loud, “ Yes; and for all our 
chattels too.”—Lord John Russell’s History 
of Europe. 

“ Of all thieves, fools are the worst; they 
rob you of time and temper.” — Goethe. 


To be truly and really independent is to 
support ourselves by our own exertions.— 
Porter. 


An Irishman remarked to_his companion, 
on observing a lady pass, “ Pat, did you 
ever see as thin a woman as that?” “Thin,” 
replied the other, “ Bathershune, I seen a 
woman as thin as two of her,” 
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